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Situations Vacant 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME DIVISIONAL 


LABOUR PARTY.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Full-Time Secretary-Agent. 
Salary and conditions in accordance with 
National Agreement. Forms upon which appli- 
cation is to be made can be obtained from Mr. 


L. Cookson, 6, Arbour Street, Talke Pits, Stoke- © 


on-Trent, to whom they must be returned not 
later than Saturday, September 28th, 1946. 


THE LUTON AGENCY. — We regret that 
owing to an oversight an advertisement adver- 
tising an agency post at Luton was omitted 
from the last issue of the ‘“‘Labour Organiser,” 
and we extend our apologies to all concerned. 


RUTLAND AND STAMFORD  D.L.P.— 
Applications are invited for the post of Full- 
Time Agent. Salary and conditions according 
to National Agreement. Forms of application 
can be obtained from F. L. Hale, 33 King’s 
Road, Stamford, Lincs., to whom they must be 
returned by September 27th, 1946. 


NORTH-WEST HULL D.L.P. invite appli- 
cations for the post of Full-Time Agent, Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the national 
scale. Forms upon which application should be 
made can be obtained from E. Stubley, 10 Hay- 
burn Avenue, Hull, and should be returned 
not later than September 23rd, 1946. 


GORTON D.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of Full-Time Agent. Salary and 
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POLICY ON 
BOUNDARIES 


The Boundary Commission for Parliamentary Constituencies (England and 
Wales) is making considerable progress and has already published its recommenda- 
tions for about half the Counties, although nothing has yet been said about 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Yorkshire, Staffordshire, and other important areas, 

While every attention is being paid to Local Government boundaries, it is 
already clear that the Commission is prepared to depart from these in certain 
circumstances. 

At Portsmouth the Urban District of Gosport, and at Bournemouth the Urban 
District of Christchurch have been included in those Parliamentary Boroughs; and 
portions of Reading and Norwich have been taken out of the Parliamentary 
Boroughs and placed in surrounding County constituencies. On the other hand, 
the outgrowth of Municipal populations now registered in County Divisions has 
been brought into the Parliamentary Boroughs to which they belong. 

Already the double-membered constituencies of Brighton, Derby, Dundee and 
Southampton have been split into two constituencies, and Norwich, in the manner 
mentioned above, has been reduced to a single-membered constituency. 

Because of the undertaking given to Wales and Scotland that their total 
Parliamentary Representation shall not be reduced, the Boundary Commission seem 
to be cutting the representation of the English Counties for the purpose of bringing 
the total Parliamentary seats to somewhere near its old level of 615. 

How far the Commission will succeed in its purpose cannot be visualised at 
‘present because new seats are being created in the industrial areas, and in the 
seaside resorts. The reduction in County representation will increase the geographi- 
cal areas of the remaining constituencies, which will result in curiously elongated 
boundary lines. 

It is too early yet to judge the full merits of the Boundary Commission’s work, 
and, although here and there the position of the Labour Party will be improved, 
there will undoubtedly be losses to set against the gains. 

The report of the Boundary Commission will ultimately be embodied in a Bill 
and submitted to Parliament. The proposals, however, after becoming law, will 
only come into operation at the next General Election; by-elections in the mean- 
time will be unaffected by the changes. 

In view of this, while the Party’s organisation may be brought into the new 
line immediately following acceptance of the Boundary Commission’s report, 
arrangements will have to be made to ensure that, in the event of by-elections, 
proper machinery exists to deal with them. 
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First Look at Re-Distribution 


By FRANK SHEPHERD 


(Organiser, Home Counties) 


Re-distribution is obviously going to present great difficulties for many Parties. Here 
Frank Shepherd makes some criticisms of the proposals for his area, but he emphasises that 


these are only preliminary impressions. 


With proposals for Middlesex and 
Surrey still to be published the first 
outline of the new constituency boun- 
daries in the Home and Southern 
Counties is incomplete and the official 
reaction of the majority of the 
Divisional Labour Parties in the 
counties where the proposals have been 
published are not yet known. 


At this early stage it would be 
generous to say that the proposals have 
been greeted with “mixed feelings.” 


Reading’s Headache 


Reading Labour Party has been 
presented with a first-class headache. 
More than 30% of the electorate of 
this Berkshire borough will be trans- 
ferred into a proposed Wokingham 
Division. The burgesses of Reading 
have long fostered a keen civic spirit 
and are shocked to learn that the Cor- 
poration Transport headquarters, which 
is situated little more than a quarter- 
of-a-mile from the Town Hall, is to be 
included in the Wokingham Division. 

Reading Labour Party is an old firm 
in the business of party organisation. 
Its present influence and_ strength 
sprang from pioneer work initiated 
early in the century and broadened on 


a firm ward basis more than 25 years. 


ago. To redirect the local loyalties and 
customs so rightly encouraged through 
the Party’s adolescence will be a task 
requiring considerable patience and 
goodwill. 

Having admitted difficulty in finding 
a practical alternative to the Com- 
missioners’ proposals let us examine 
the other side of the balance sheet. 

By the creation of a fifth constitu- 
ency in Berkshire the Newbury 
Division is reduced to manageable 
proportions. Within the framework 
of the Labour Party Constitution, a 
stronger alliance will be forged be- 
tween the Urban dwellers of Reading 
and the people of rural Berkshire. 
This merging of urban and rural elec- 
torates within a single constituency 
may have a_ stimulating effect on 
affairs directed from Shire Hall. 


As a correspondent of the ‘Ports- 
mouth Evening News’ recently stated— 
“Several of the present Hants. 
constituencies are geographically over- 
sized and the Commission’s recom- 
mendations do not remedy but tend to 
increase this defect. By far the worst 
example is the proposed merging of | 
Petersfield division with Basingstoke. 
In the 1945 election one candidate 
found the Petersfield Division too 
much for five cars, all of which broke 
down under him. Under the new! 
proposals this division will reach from | 
the Northern County boundary with | 
Berkshire to Rowland’s Castle in the 
South, approximately 40 miles.” 

Winchester Division is to lose part | 
of the County Borough of Southamp- | 
ton, the Municipal Borough of East- 
leigh and part of the rural districts of 
Droxford and Romsey and Stockbridge, 
and it will extend north to the Berk- 
shire border having as its southern 
border Southampton Water. 

These two proposals in respect of 
Hampshire present organising prob-| 
lems of great magnitude for everyone | 
concerned with election and political 
organisation. 


Premature 


Few will quarrel with the air | 
to create two constituencies in the 
Southampton area to be known as| 
Itchen and Test. A new Romsey 
division is proposed and, in the most 
westerly area of the county two new| 
constituencies, viz.: Christchurch and| 
Boscombe, and West Bournemouth are | 
to be formed. 

Labour opinion at Portsmouth is 
likely to be that the proposals for that. 
district are premature. Two satellite 
towns in the Leigh Park and Purbrook 
areas are contemplated by the local 
authorities, involving the exodus of 
more than 60,000 persons from Portsea 
Island, and in view of the very severe: 
damage caused to Portsmouth by 
enemy action, it is anticipated that: 
much of this exodus will be a matter’ 
of history when the next Genera 
Election is held, and that a forthe 
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Parliamentary Boundary revision will 
be necessary in the vicinity of Ports- 
mouth before 1950. 


Far-Reaching Effects 


The Commissioners’ proposals for 
Buckinghamshire will have far-reach- 
ing effects. Aylesbury Divisional 
Labour Party will lose the areas of 
Chalfonts, Beaconsfield and Amersham 
where organisational facilities are good. 
A proposed new Beaconsfield Division 
will provide an interesting “cross 
section” Urban and Rural Constituency. 

Sussex is having its second recent 
experience of re-distribution. This 
County was very considerably involved 
in re-distribution which took place 
immediately prior to the last General 
Election. 

Brighton is to lose its Parliamentary 
influence over the Borough of Hove. 
A further reform is the creation of two 
constituencies within the Borough 
boundaries of Brighton, viz., Kent 

Town and Pavilion. 

Hastings would include, if the pro- 
osals are implemented, the Borough 
of Bexhill at present in the Rye 
Division. 


Eastbourne will have its Labour 
Party organisation complicated by the 
addition of parts of the present Lewes, 
East Grinstead and Rye Divisions. 

West Sussex which has hardly had 
time to settle down after temporary 
re-distribution, is awarded a new 
Division of Arundel and Shoreham, 
The proposal to limit the Worthing 
Constituency within the Borough Boun- 
daries appears to be a sound policy. 

The publication of the proposals for 
Kent coincides with the date on which 
the “Labour Organiser” goes to press, 
and neither time nor space permit a 
review of the situation created by the 
Boundary Commissioners’ proposals in 
this large and important County. 

It is, however, fairly safe to assume 
that the Dover Labour Party will take 
a poor view of the proposal to create a 
Channel Ports Division, which will 
exclude large sections of the Kent 
Mining Community. 

To the Isle of Thanet, however, such 
a proposal is possibly regarded as 
“manna from heaven,’ and it would 
appear that despite many organisa- 
tional difficulties the Isle of Thanet 
Division can now be regarded as a 
marginal constituency. 


What We Get from the N.F.P.W. 
By R. STANTON 


General Secretary, National Union of Labour Organisers and 
Election Agents 


I feel it is appropriate to draw the 
attention of members to the fact that 
through our affiliation with the 
National Federation of Professional 
Workers, there are certain optical, 
dental and consultant facilities avail- 

able for the use of members, and full 

information regarding these can be 
obtained on application to me. 

This is one very real material bene- 
fit which we get from our affiliation. 

In addition, however, our Union ts 
brought into close relationship with 
other Professional Unions and Organ- 
isations and a mass of information 1s 
available to us which would be diffi- 
cult to obtain otherwise. 

Further, the Federation has con- 
stantly under review the various items 
of legislation affecting the professional 
worker. The exchange of the Journals 


published by the affiliated organisa- 
tions is of very great interest and 
gives a useful survey of the trend of 
opinion among _ the professional 
workers. ’ 

I note with especial interest that as 
a result of the repeal of the Trade 
Disputes Act, a number of Unions and 
organisations catering for civil service 
workers have affiliated or are contem- 
plating re-affiliation. 

I hope to pass on to members from 
time to time some of the decisions 
taken and information gained by this 
valuable and’ influential body. 


By-Election Thoughts 


Prior to the war, the London Dis- 
trict devoted considerable attention to 
the organisation of by-election cam- 
paigns, and I feel that recent by- 
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elections should compel a review of 
our attitude in regard to these cam- 
paigns, which it must be remembered 
are of national importance and signi- 
ficance. Surely with Labour in Goy- 
ernment we have an_ increased 
responsibility to make absolutely cer- 
tain that we pull out of each 
by-election the maximum possible vote. 

There is no doubt that our oppo- 
nents will put into every contest that 
comes their way, the most highly- 
organised and efficient machine that 
their Central Office can produce, and 
it will be fatal for us to sit back and 
be content that having had a heavy 
majority in 1945 we shall again scrape 
through. 

In addition to running a great risk, 
this plays up to those very many 
super-optimists in the ranks of our 
Parties, who think that intensive effort 
is no longer necessary. 

We have got to impress on the local 
Party members, that these occasions 
demand even greater efforts than have 
been put forward in the past, and 
that the Party is prepared to place 


into the fight a skilled and experienced 
machine to assist them in reaping the 
greatest possible harvest of votes. 

I hope that there may be a com- 
parison of methods and results in re- 
cent by-elections, and that the lessons 
of such a review will be taken to 
heart and steps taken to equip our 
Party with a _ by-election machine 
adequate to its needs as the Govern- 
ment of the day. 


Is Yours Filled In? 


In my last notes I referred to the 
questionnaire which the National Exe- 
‘cutive had decided to issue. ‘This 
has now been done, and replies have 
started to come in, giving, as I anti- 


eipated they would, an _ interesting 
story. In due course a summary will 
reach members probably through 


District meetings. When these notes 
appear the replies should be complete 
—or will they? Anyhow, if any reader 
feels a pang of conscience, I should 
be obliged if he or she would fill in 
that questionnaire and send it back to 
me at once. 


Paper Supplies for November 


The negotiations by the main politi- 
cal parties with the Ministry of Supply 
for the use of paper in the forth- 
coming November elections are com- 
pleted. 

The Ministry proposes to allocate 
paper to each party candidate fighting 
alone in his Ward at the rate of r cwt. 
for each 2,500 electors or part thereof. 
In Boroughs, or Wards, however, where 
more than one party candidate is fight- 
ing jointly, no extra paper will be 
allocated. The supply for all joint 
candidates together will be at the same 
rate as in a single candidature. The 
supply of paper is, therefore, more 
restricted this year than last. 

Arrangements have been agreed to 
under which candidates may authorise 
the Agent or the Secretary of a Borough 
Party to deal with the paper supply on 
their behalf. This procedure enables 
the Borough Party to provide paper for 
central publications and for the especial 
needs of the candidates themselves. 

It will be unnecessary for candidates, 
agents, or secretaries to approach paper 
manufacturers or warehouses them- 
selves. They will deposit their certi- 


ficates for the use of paper with the 
printers whom they employ. If orders 
are given separately then certificates for 
each order will need to be given to 
the printer. 

Copies of the necessary certificates to 
place with the printers have been sent 
out to the Secretaries of Borough 
Parties. It will be necessary for them 
to make copies of the certificates them- 
selves as Head Office is unable to send 
further supplies. 

There are two types of certificate: 

(a) To be used in the case of a single 
candidature. 

(b) To be used in case of a joint 
candidature in a Ward or in a 
Borough undivided into Wards. 

The Head Offices of the Parties have, 
as on the last occasion, been allocated 


i 


i 


| 
| 


a supply of paper for national publica-_ 


tions in connection with the November 
elections. This paper is additional to 
that allocated to the candidates, agents, 
and secretaries, and need not be 
reckoned as part of the local alloca- 
tions. 

Paper in connection with the elec- 
tions is now available. 
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A Tory Trick Misfires 


In the Pontypool by-election the 
Tories endeavoured to stampede the 
electors on the food issue by a wide 
distribution of a faked telegram per- 
sonally directed to each elector. Here 
is a copy for the information of 
readers : — 


Charges to pay 
Se neat 
RE ‘VED 


Prefix. Time Handed in. 


q-ha 


an 8b 
am alin 


og 


/ 


There is nothing in election law 


which makes a proceeding like the. 


above illegal, but on reporting the 
matter to the Postmaster-General, we 
find that it is an illegality under the 
Post Office Act, 1908, as the following 
letter shows :— 


G.P.O. Headquarters, 
St. Martin’s Le Grand, 
London, E.C.1. 
16th August, 1946. 


Dear Shepherd, 

You wrote to me on the 8th August 
forwarding the accompanying docu- 
ment which was distributed in connec- 
tion with the recent by-election at 
Pontypool. 

This matter had been reported to us 
by the Regional Director who is respon- 
sible for postal and telegraph arrange- 


TOLEGRAM 


~ Office of Origin Words. 


Poniyful = F# To... 


ments in the Welsh and Border Coun- 
ties Region. A letter has been sent to 
the printers pointing out their contra- 
vention of Section 64 of the Post Office 
Act of 1908. In their reply they state 
that the relative litho plate has been 
destroyed and, as I have little doubt 


Noises Feed: 
ortite STA 


f - 


xy ts 
Egan 
ey 


Ati See 


BY. acios 


Thtrt reed Ae mo further food - cuit 
Klirmination an tu wletl 
Tks 2an tecf At dove ty 
Ph MOM DAA. 
Gin Alek | 


that their action was due to ignorance 
of the regulations, I do not propose to 
take any further steps in the matter. 
Needless to say, I very much regret 
any annoyance caused by the un- 
authorised distribution of such a docu- 
ment.—Yours sincerely. 
LiIsTOWEL, 
Postmaster-General. 


A smart trick like this appeals to the 
re-organised Tory Headquarters but, 
like many others of a similar nature, 
it is a double-edged weapon. 

A telegram had a terrible meaning 
during the. period of the war and a 
great number of people still have a 
feeling of dread on the receipt of one. 
Election literature, to be _ effective, 
should never run any risk of disturb- 
ing the people who are to receive it. 
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Lessons of the By-elections 
By LORD SHEPHERD 


The by-elections held in Bexley, 
Pontypool, and Battersea North, to- 
wards the end of July attracted a good 
deal of public attention. The Tories 
loudly claimed their gratification at 
the results and, through their press, 
attempted to prove that the Govern- 
ment has lost the confidence of the 
people, who are now turning once more 
to themselves for “light and leading.” 


Certainly the by-elections have a 
lesson both for the Government and 
the Labour Party, for the Labour vote 
declined in Bexley by 4,927, in Ponty- 
pool by 5,096, and Battersea North by 
2,741, but there is not the slightest 
evidence that those who failed to vote 
Labour gave their support to the 
Opposition, for the Opposition vote at 
Bexley showed a decrease of 765, and 
only small increases of 98 and 129 res- 
pectively in Pontypool and Battersea 
North. 


Despite the flourishing claims put 
forward publicly, it is fair to assume 
that these three contests gave but cold 
comfort to the caucus that calls itself 
the Central Office of the Conservative 
Party. 


Some Factors 


It will be profitable if we review the 
factors existing in the three by-elec- 
tions for the purpose of gleaning from 
them essential knowledge and _ the 
guidance which it will give in future 
contests. To begin with, it is a mis- 
take to assume that the work of a 
successful Government gives universal 
satisfaction. 


Many people, unthinkingly, place 
their expectations of future benefits 
far too high. Quite as many people 
have had their own lives disturbed by 
changing legislation, whilst many 
more people merely voted Labour in 
1946 because they were “fed up” with 
the Tories. All of them are easy prey 
to the Opposition Party which canal- 
ises their discontent actively or pas- 
sively. The above is by no means 
new, indeed, it has been a common 
experience over many years, and no 


Government ever maintained in by- 
elections the poll given to it at the 
preceding general election. Whether 
we like it or not, a Labour Govern- 
ment cannot escape the penalties 
arising from an active administration. 


Ageing Register 


Electoral conditions in each con- 
stituency were affected by an ageing 
Register of Electors. The Register in 
force in July was about 12 months old, 
if one takes into consideration the 
period of its preparation and printing. 
During that period there have been 
large numbers of removals both in 
and out of the constituencies without 
any effective registration. 


Moreover, the soldiers’ vote, which 
played such a prominent part at the 
General Election, did not exist as such 
in these contests. All Parties are sub- 
ject to this difficulty, but not in equal 
measure. By far the greater number 
of removals consist of working people 
from whom the Labour Party secures 
the greatest measure of support. 


Rationing Difficulty 


Three items of public policy figure 
prominently in all three contests. At 
a time when the bulk of the popula- 
tion is growing tired of food rationing 
the Government found it necessary to 
introduce an extension to bread and 
flour. No more favourable electoral 
gift could have been given to the Tory 
Party than in this single proposal, 
and there can be no question that 
many women were influenced both by 
their own discontent at queueing, and 
the vigorous press campaign on the 
subject run by the Tory Press Lords. 
We know from the ‘canvass that 
women were influenced in this matter 
and that many of them did not vote 
in consequence. 


The second item, namely increased 
railway fares, had its influence in 
Bexley, where many thousands who 
journey day by day to London had 
their expenses increased at the begin- 
ning of the contest. That the elec- 
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torate was displeased was made 
evident. 


The third item is Housing. Here 
again, the comparatively slow progress 
made because of lack of preparation 
by previous Governments, had its 
effect in the elections. 


Our candidates and their workers 
fought bravely under the conditions 
created, and the Government itself can 
be trusted to ensure that none of these 
items continue in such a manner as 
to give further dissatisfaction to the 
electorate. 


At this stage, by-elections do not 
present that degree of urgency which 
surrounds every general election con- 
test, and this is especially the case 
where the Government of the day is 
in possession of a big majority in 
Parliament. A fair proportion of the 
electorate only becomes galvanised 
into active interest when a new Gov- 
ernment is to be elected, and is 
quiescent when an election appears 
merely to be a question as to whether 
the political representation of a single 
constituency is to be maintained or 
not. 


The Candidates 


In the persons of Mrs. Adamson, 
Arthur Jenkins, and F. C. R. Douglas, 
the three constituencies had_ well- 
known personalities for their General 
Election candidates. All of them had 
become embedded in the affections of 
their constituents and they derived 
considerable support from this factor, 
but the new men who took their 
places, while very able, were entirely 
new to the electors, and had _ very 
little time to become known to them 
individually. It is not claimed that 
this factor is of great importance, but 
certainly it is one of the points which 
must be taken into account in asses- 
sing the fall in Labour’s poll. 


If the question is asked whether 
‘better results could have been  ob- 
tained, notwithstanding the explana- 
tion given above, it can be said quite 
safely “Yes.” 


Although the candidates, agents 
and workers did their utmost, it is 
plain that the electoral machinery of 
the Party, and especially that which 
needs to be active in by-election con- 
tests, has not yet reached its pre- 


war standard. Full arrangements were 
made for a complete canvass of the 
electors in each case, and at Bexley 
the electorate was covered to the ex- 
tent of 95 per cent., but it cannot be 
claimed that canvassing was as 
vigorously prosecuted as it ought to 
have been, or that it was done with 
the same skill and wisdom as in the 
old days. 


Canvassers were not only few in 
number, but many Party members are 
without that experience so important 
to success in such a matter. The very 
fullest attention will have to be given 
everywhere to this fundamental work 
of successful electioneering. 


The Speakers 


Complaints have been received that 
our candidates were not fully sup- 
ported on the platform by prominent 
speakers. If by prominent speakers 
Cabinet Ministers and Party leaders 
is meant, one can readily agree with 
the complaints. The fact is, however, 
that the Labour Party has got to get 
used to a new order of things. 


Former by-election speakers, who 
added so much glitter to election con- 
tests, are now fulfilling responsible 
offices of State, occupying all their 
time, and their future must be 
devoted to attaining success as Minis- 
ters rather than as platform propa- 
gandists. The idea may cause a shock 
to many Party members, but if that 
shock causes them to understand and 
believe that amongst the lesser-known 
men there are dozens of first-rate 
speakers who can convince any elec- 
torate, it will serve a useful purpose. 
By-elections will have to be fought on 
behalf of a Government heavily en- 
gaged and not by a Party having no 
other responsibility than to show up 
the shortcomings of Tory Governments. 
ments. 


Finally, these three by-elections 
were conducted by new men and 
women whose pre-war experience of 
such contests were either meagre or 
non-existent. It can be claimed, how- 
ever, that they worked manfully and 
successfully. 


Their work gives promise of future 
efficiency great enough to stand side 
by side in full credit with the giants 
of the past. Thanks and appreciation 
are their due and they should receive 
both unstintingly. 
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Our Candidates Go to School 


By JIM CATTERMOLE 
(Secretary, Birmingham Borough Labour Party) 


The probability of attaining power 
at the next municipal elections has 
caused the Birmingham Party no little 
concern, not only regarding the quality 
and capacity of our candidates, but 
also the fact that a large number of 
them, if elected, will be new to Council 
work. 


For years we have struggled with a 
Labour Group of some 25 out of a 
total of 136 Councillors and Aldermen 
until last year, when we increased this 
little band to 67, and this year we are 
hoping to become the majority Party. 


With the advent of power we felt 
we must have amongst our Councillors 
people not only able and willing to 
accept the responsibility that power 
brings in its wake, but also people who 
have a thorough grasp of Council 
affairs, and so we decided that we 
would, as far as possible, provide the 
necessary avenues for them to get the 
requisite knowledge. 


We therefore decided that our pros- 
pective Councillors should go back to 
“school.” We enlisted the aid of our 
few seasoned Councillors and organ- 
ised the following series of classes :— 


Speaker: Alderman A. F, Bradbeer 
(Leader, City Council Group). Subject: 
“History and Development of Local 
Government.” 


Speaker: Alderman A. F, Bradbeer 
(Leader, City Council Group). Subject: 
“Structure and Power of Local Govern- 
ment.” 


Speaker: Alderman W. S. Lewis 
(Chairman, Public Works Committee). 
Subject: “Work of the Public Works 
Committee.” 

Speaker: Alderman Hubert Hum- 
phreys (Chairman, Water Committee). 


Subject: “Work of the Water Com- 
mittee.” 


Speaker: Alderman W. E. Wheeldon 
(Member of Education Committee). 
Subject: “Education Act, 1944.” 

Speaker: Alderman A. F. Bradbeer 
(Chairman, Public Health Committee). 
Subject: “Work of the Public Health 
Committee.” 


The success of these classes was ap- 
parent from the outset, and before the 
course was half-way through we had 
appeals from the students for more. 
In addition, we had a request from in- 
terested Party members who at the 
present moment do not aspire to Coun- 
cil honours to be able to attend, so 
not only was the current series of 
classes thrown open for all to attend 
but a second series was arranged as 
follows :— 


Speaker: Alderman W. T. Bowen 
(Secretary, Labour Group). Subject: 
“Council Group Functions and Organ- 
isation.” 

Speaker: Councillor F. Webster 
(Member of Salaries, Wages and 
Labour Com.). Subject: “Work of the 
Salaries, Wages and Labour Com- 
mittee.” 

Speaker: Alderman W. S. Lewis. 
Subject: “Housing.” 

Speaker: Councillor J. R. Balmer 
(Member of Finance Committee). 
Subject: “Work of the Finance Com- 
mittee.” 

Speaker: Alderman A. F. Bradbeer. 
Subject: “Labour’s Election Policy.” 

Speaker; Alderman W. E. Wheeldon. 
Subject: “Education.” 


These are now under way and are 
proving just as successful as the first 
series. 

The organisation of the classes was 
the responsibility of the Borough 
Party in conjunction with the Coun- 
cil Labour Group, but the actual con- 
duct of the class is in the hands of the 
prospective candidates. They choose 
each night from their own ranks a 
chairman to conduct the evening’s pro- 
ceedings, and I might add that a 
record of attendances is kept. After 
the lecture has been delivered, ample 
time is given to questions and dis- 
cussion. 


Week-end Schoo! 


In addition we have arranged, with 
the co-operation of the Selly Oak Col- 
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leges, a week-end school for candi- 
dates, and the following syllabus has 
been arranged. 


Speaker: Alderman W. T. Bowen. 


Subject: “Council Group Functions 
and Organisation.” 


Speaker: Alderman G. Thompson 
(Chairman, Estates Committee). Sub- 
ject: “Work of the Estates Com- 
mittee.” 


Mock Council Meeting. 
Speaker: Miss Jean Copeland (Local 
Government Officer). Subject: “Future 
of Local Government.” 


Speaker: Mr. C. W. Bloor (Chief 
Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office). Subject: 
“The Standing Orders of the Council.” 


Readers will see that for certain sub- 
jects to be taken at the School we 
have enlisted the aid of outside 
speakers, and we have been particu- 
larly fortunate in securing the Chief 
Clerk of the Town Clerk’s Office to 
lecture on the Standing Orders of the 
City Council, and also in arranging 
for Jean Copeland (the new Party 
Local Government Officer) to come 
down to the School. 


The Mock Council Meeting will be 
a full-blooded rehearsal for the can- 
didates of what takes place at an actual 
Council meeting, complete with lord 
mayor and mace bearer. The students 
will be divided into three groups— 
Labour, Tory, and Independent—in 
exact proportions to their representa- 
tion on the City Council. It is pro- 
posed that two Council Committees 
will present Reports to the Council 
with the necessary Resolutions, and 
these will be tabled on exactly the 
same lines as a normal Council 
Agenda. 


All the organising expenses in con- 
nection with this Week-end, School are 
to be met by the Borough Party, but 
the students will pay their own fees 
at the College. 


We do not claim in Birmingham to 
be the originators of these ideas, but 
I think the experiences we have had 
may be of interest to other Labour 
Organisations who may have certain 
misgivings about coming to power 
with such large numbers of new 
councillors amongst their ranks. 


Compiling the Panel 


We are also giving very serious con- 
sideration to the method of selecting 
our panel of municipal candidates. 
Like other boroughs we have had diff- 
culty in the past in getting the 
requisite number of candidates, but 
now we are “popular” we are getting 
inundated with nominations; this year 
we received some 80 for the 34 wards, 
of which 10 are being defended. 


Our method in the past was for all 
candidates to be interviewed by the 
full Executive Committee, but this year 
it was decided to appoint a small com- 
mittee of four representatives each of 
the Council Labour Group and_ the 
Executive Committee to do the job. 


This has certainly worked better and 
it enables a much better examination 
of the nominee. Each candidate, in 
addition to completing the usual 
nomination paper which calls for a 
record of the past Party activity, was 
asked some general knowledge ques- 
tions about the City, and some of the 
replies were amazing. However, we 
are not satisfied with the method of 
compiling the panel and we would be 
interested to hear of the methods 
other organisations use. 


Speakers’ 
Panel 


Labour Parties in the Home and 
Southern Counties have just been 
issued with an extremely useful list of 
speakers which should save them hours 
of time and worry. With this 56- 
page booklet, containing the names of 
more than 300 speakers, together with 
addresses, telephone numbers, subjects 
and short personal biographies, Party 
secretaries should have no trouble in 
booking up their meetings. The pub- 
lication of the Panel will also lighten 
the burden of the M.P.s who are, of 
course, receiving constant requests to 
speak. Their names are not included. 
The Panel has been compiled and 
issued to all Federations, Divisional 
and Local Parties in the Home and 
Southern Counties area by Frank 
Shepherd, the District Organiser. 
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Profile by JACK CUTTER 


No. 3, DICK WINDLE 


The New National Agent 


If a man is known from one end of 
the country to the other by a single 
syllable then he has achieved fame. 

By that token Dick Windle is a 
famous man, for if I were to refer to 
Mr. Richard T. Windle at a Party 
meeting anywhere, response would not 
be immediate and universal, but if I 
spoke of “Dick” everyone would at once 
nod, smile and conjure up a mental 
picture of his genial personality. 

For Dick is one of those lucky people 
who can go through life without 
making enemies. He likes people and 
people like him. He is, to use the 
fashionable word, gregarious. “Good 
mixer” is the more expressive and in 
this case the precisely apt term. 

After seventeen years at the Assist- 
ant National Agent’s desk it was 
natural that he should be chosen to 
take over “next door’ when the 
National Agency became vacant. Prob- 
ably his best asset in his more respon- 
sible job is his massive knowledge of 
the Party and its affairs from Land’s 
End to Lerwick. 


Genius For Negotiation 


Dick has a genius for negotiation. 
Breaking deadlocks is his speciality. 
He cuts through them with no appar- 
ent effort, usually leaving each side in 
an ex-dispute with the satisfied feeling 
that each has given way gracefully on 
points of minor importance whilst hold- 
ing fast to the main principle. Honour 
has been satisfied and the interests of 
the Party safeguarded. Don’t ask me 
how he does it. He ought to write a 
book for budding officers of the 
Ministry of Labour’s Conciliation 
Department. 

Perhaps it was this gift for producing 
harmony out of stubbornly conflicting 
elements which induced Ernest Bevin 
to put him in charge of the British 
section of the Allied Mission which 
has been overseeing electoral machinery 
in Greece. 

The Hellenes take their politics 
seriously and if the Greeks have a 
word for it, it isn’t “Compromise.” Yet 
Dick has taken this toughest of dip- 
lomatic duties in his stride and has 
returned quite unperturbed after 
achieving the seemingly impossible— 


the maintenance of strict impartiality 
in two sets of Greek elections. 


Two Histories 


It has occurred to me sometimes 
when considering personalities like 
Dick Windle, who have grown up with 
the British Labour Movement, that 
there ought to be two sorts of histories 
of the Labour Party. Firstly the per- 
sonal record compiled by a single, 
well qualified individual, such as the 
one Jim Middleton is writing, and, 
secondly, a history contributed to by 
a group of persons, each with a sound 
knowledge of the Movement in his or 
her own locality. The field is vast 
and fascinating. 

The story of the birth, early 
struggles, development and coming to 
maturity of the Party in South Wales, 
Scotland, East Anglia and London are 
four different stories. There is a 
separate story to be told for each area, 
but the theme and purpose run identi- 
cally and parallel through them all. 


Warm and Human 


Such an omnibus record should have 
a section written by someone with an 
intimate knowledge of the story and 
the personalities in every area. There 
are not many who could do it. G.R.S. 
is one and Dick Windle is another. 
Dick’s story would be rich in person- 
alities with happy recollections of the 
warm, human side of the many great 
characters who built up this mighty 
Movement from wilderness to White- 
hall in a single generation. 

We associate Dick with Waltham- 
stow because his early days in the 
Party were spent there, he became 
constituency Agent there and still, I 
believe, lives there. It was from the 
Walthamstow Agency that he gradu- 
ated to the London District Organiser- 
ship and was succeeded in that office 
by Hinley Atkinson on being appointed 
Assistant National Agent at the age 
of 41. 

He assumes his new responsibilities 
this month and if his own inexhaust- 
ible stock of good will continues to 
generate equal good will in others as 
it has never failed to do in the past, 
his successful stewardship is assured. 
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The First Party Summer School 
By REG. UNDERHILL 


New ground was broken by the 
Party when the first Summer School 
opened at University Buildings, 
Bangor, on August 17. It will run to 
September 7. 

Women’s Advisory Councils and the 
Party Regional Councils have, of 
course, organised Schools over a 
period of years, but never before has 
the Party itself arranged such an effort 
on a national scale. 

Great interest was created and well 
over two hundred applications had to 
be refused—the accommodation being 
limited to under ninety students for 
each of the three weeks. 


D.L.P. Scholarships 


Many organisations awarded 
scholarships to members to attend 
school as students, and of the 258 
students, 182 actually attended 
through scholarships. Trade Union 
and other nationally affiliated organ- 
isations provided 39 scholarships, and 
Regional Councils a further five, 
whilst Local and Divisional Labour 
Parties were responsible for awarding 
138 scholarships—a very excellent 
achievement. 

In most instances the remaining 
students had been strongly recom- 
mended by their Local or Divisional 
Labour Party, and all were actively 
engaged in some sphere of the Party’s 
work. 

The large number of scholarships 
awarded had an effect on the subjects 
for which a preference was indicated; 
the School being divided into four 
groups—Party Organisation, — Local 
Government, Home Policy, and Inter- 
national Policy. 

Ninety-six students took Local Gov- 
ernment, go Party Organisation, 36 
Home Policy, and 36 International 
Policy. Whilst main lectures were 
given to the entire School, most of the 
work was in the groups, each of which 
covered an intense study over a truly 
comprehensive syllabus. 


Many Young People 

The men students outnumbered the 
women by two to one, and it was par- 
ticularly gratifying to note that 26 
students were members of the League 
of Youth. 


An analysis of age groups shows 
that fifty students were twenty years 
of age or under, with another fifty 
over forty years. All age groups were 
represented, half the School being 
under thirty-five years of age. 

Students came from every part of 
the country, the largest number, 55, 
coming from the Home and Southern 
Counties. Thence in order, there 
were : 

London 34, Yorkshire 32, Wales 26, 
Eastern Counties 22, Lancashire and 
Cheshire 21, Scotland 17, East Mid- 
lands 16, South-West 13, West Mid- 
lands 11, and Northern 11. 


Fine Records 


The records of the students in the 
work of the Movement was highly 
encouraging; many hold office in 
trade union branches. Over fifty were 
members of local government authori- 
ties, whilst a further twenty were pros- 
pective local government candidates. 
A very large number were secretaries 
of Divisional, Local or Ward Organ- 
isations, and many had been doing 
excellent work as Discussion Group 
Leaders. 

Some of the students had _ been 
demobilised within only a few months 
of the School, whilst three had been 
Parliamentary candidates. In all, it 
was a fine cross-section of the excel- 
lent material we have in the ranks of 
our local memberships. 

The tutors on Party Organisation 
are Lord Shepherd and Harold Croft. 

Already plans are being prepared 
for an extension of the Schools during 


1947. 


DO ALL YOUR 


KEY WORKERS 
READ THE 
LABOUR ORGANISER ? 
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ROUND THE LABOUR PRESS 


Bouquet 
to Wycombe’s *“‘Democrat”’ 
By COLIN MACPHEE 


They’re still rolling out in encourag- 
ing style—new local Party monthlies, 
quarterlies, weeklies, “occasionals,”’ and 
not forgetting the: humble ward party’s 
stencilled mags. At Head Office we’re 
hard put to it to keep track of them 
all. But we’re always glad to see 
copies of all local Labour journals, 
even, if for space reasons, they cannot 
all be mentioned in this column. Inci- 
dentally, we’re happy to report that the 
new Head Office service for Party 
journals “Labour News Pars” is proving 
a big success. 


Already more than 150 local journals 
subscribe to “Labour News Pars,” 
which ts «issued fortnightly and is 
meant specially for reproduction in the 
local Labour Press. 

It has also stimulated a number of 
local parties to issue bulletins of a 
similar format to “Labour News Pars,” 
which is issued free to Labour journals 
on application. 


Punch and Vigour 


Among the best of the new journals 
is Wycombe D.L.P.’s Democrat, a 
monthly news-magazine. It is a neat 
handy size, pleasantly printed, makes 
good use of illustrations, and is edited 
with punch and vigour. It offers a 
book token of ros. 6d. for the most 
provocative letter published each 
month. 

The Reading Citizen, an old friend 
in a new format, is full of good things 
in its August issue. A new feature, 
John Citizen’s Diary, is pleasantly 
gossipy, and the trade union side of 
the movement is given more space 
than is sometimes the case in Labour 
journals. 

Colchester Labour folk have hit on 
an unusual name for their journal. 
They call it the Working Party, and it 
is issued on behalf of the “Labour, 
Trade Union and Co-operative move- 
ment. It is a four-page monthly 
which should do much to link the 
three wings of the movement together. 

Another newcomer is the Monthly 
Herald, the journal. of Sevenoaks 


D.L.P. It is an eight-pager which 
rightly devotes much space to local 
matters. In the first issue John 
Pudney, poet, author and Labour can- 
didate for the division at the General 
Election, has a finely-worded opening 
article, and in the second (August) 
issue A. M. Skeffington, M.P., writes 
of Labour’s first year of power. 

Up in Scotland the Dundee Labour 
Bulletin, also in a new format, “goes 
to town” in its August issue with front- 
page article about the attitude of a 
local publishing house, well-known for 
its anti-trade union outlook, towards 
retail newsagents in the district. 
“Dictatorship in Scotland” runs the 
headline. Inside, too, there is much 
lively and informative reading matter, 
including an article about the Boun- 
dary Commission’s decision on the new 
Dundee Parliamentary seats. 


A Grand Twopenn’orth 


The Surrey and Middlesex Clarion 
goes from strength to strength. It 
now covers a much wider area than 
formerly and features local Labour 
news from such areas as Kingston, 
Chertsey, Richmond, Twickenham, 
Sunbury, Esher, Feltham and Chessing- 
ton. <A grand twopenn’orth. : 

Over in the Isle of Wight, where the 
local Labour Party is making great 
progress, the Clarion, issued by the 
local party, is now in its fourth issue. 
Its August issue features an article on 
road nationalisation, and there is also 
much material of local interest. 

Romford’s Labour Review is a four- 
pager issued with the avowed object of 
“providing a real link between the 
Party, its activities and the members 
and supporters.” The first issue has 
a message from Tom Macpherson, 
Romford M.P., and a neat biography of 
the chairman of the borough party. 

One of the best of the stencilled 
Magazines is the “Chanticleer” issued 
by the Streatley and Warden Hill L.P. 
Its red cock on the front cover gives it 
an attractive appearance and the read- 
ing material is lively and well-written. 
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Nursing a Constituency 
By EIRENE JONES 


Miss Jones was one of that gallant company of Labour’s General Election 
candidates who, although just failing to win, pushed up the Labour vote by 


many thousands. 


Here she describes some of the methods by which she 1s 


building up a reputation for personal interest and personal service among the 
electorate of her North Wales constituency. 


It is, of course, encouraging to both 
candidate and party to be nursing a 
seat which may possibly be won. 
Luckily, Flintshire, the North Wales 
division with which I am concerned, 
passed out of the “hopeless” category 
at the last General Election. 

We lost, in a three-cornered fight, by 
a thousand votes out of seventy-one 
thousand votes polled. Like many 
folk, we now await the verdict of the 
Boundary Commission and hope it will 
be favourable. 

I sometimes wondered how the 
expression “to nurse a constituency” 
arose, but experience shows that the 
time, patience and constant attention 
required make it a peculiarly appropri- 
ate one. For someone who is tied to 
a job elsewhere, time is the chief diffi- 
culty. Fortunately, I am blessed with 
the five-day week. 


Heavy Demands 
I find that the week-end a month, 
which is what I undertook, is hardly 


-enough. One has to put in extra visits 


for special occasions. 

In a borough, one visit a month 
would probably suffice, but a county 
division makes far heavier demands. 
‘Each village really needs attention and 
there are seventy to eighty in the 
division. 

Which is why we are now making a 
supreme effort to secure a full-time 
organiser. No candidate, unaided, 
can nurse a big county division which 
has to be “won”. 

Voluntary officers, themselves at 
work and relying on borrowed cars or 
public transport, just cannot cover the 
ground. Nor have they time to 
“feed” the candidate. 

For example, seven weekly papers 
circulate in Flintshire, not counting 
the Welsh weeklies, which also cover a 
wider area. It is as much as I can 
do to keep up with the four most 
important ones and not knowing local 
personalities well enough I may miss, 
for instance, a bereavement in some 
family which has done specially good 


party work and should receive a letter. 
News-Sheet Needed 


Someone on the spot could quickly 
check up on this and let me know. 
Similarly, it is difficult for the candi- 
date to make certain that so many 
papers are being supplied with news 
and what is just as important, being 
persuaded to print it. 

This brings one to the need for one’s 
own Labour news-sheet. To collect 
local items, without which it would 
lose much of dts appeal, is a time-con- 
suming job over a scattered area and 
this ambition, in which I am particu- 
larly interested, has been postponed 
until we can launch our organiser. 

We are about to try an experimental 
“advice bureau” in one of the larger 
villages. Being myself a _ Political 


_Correspondent in the House of Com- 


mons, with a number of friends among 
the Parliamentary Secretaries and 
P.P.S.’s, I can help considerably in 
taking up personal cases, if they have 
to be pressed in London. 

I can also, through the good offices 
of kind friends, secure seats in the 
strangers’ gallery and cups of tea at 
least as successfully as the sitting M.P. 
and naturally exploit this for all it is 
worth, 


Taking Up Cases 


Taking up personal cases is a fruit- 
ful field. Even if one cannot secure 
the desired end, to be able to give an 
authoritative reason for the failure 
helps. 

People are very appreciative and 
often much easier in their minds if 
they know why they cannot have 
something, I should like to be able to 
do more for the Old Age pensioners, 
who have at present no organisation to 
help them in the county. 

The effort to finance an organiser is 
having a most stimulating effect on the 
social side of Party life. For the 
prospective candidate, the social 
gatherings, vajiable in any case in 
breaking down “sales _ resistance” 
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among the non-politically minded, 
provide much the best way of becom- 
ing really well known personally, 
especially by people who might not at 
first come to meetings. We hope to 
turn that Welsh institution, the 
Eisteddfod, to Labour Party use. 


Candidate’s Letter 


Our autumn plans include a letter 
from me, bringing things up-to-date 
both personally and politically since 
the election, to be included with re- 
prints of three or four of my own 
political and industrial articles, which 
are not seen generally in the constitu- 
ency. By this means, everyone will 
know what the candidate has been 
doing, as well as being better informed 
on policy. 


IS IT BRITAIN’S BEST ? 


Speaking at meetings, with or with- 
out visiting M.P.s I put last, because it 
is the most obvious and in some ways 
the easiest duty. As the next election 
draws nearer, it will become more 
important, but to my mind, during the 
next year or two the chief concern of 
any candidate should be to build up a 
reputation for personal interest and 
personal service. We are fortunate in 
being likely to have time to do this 
effectively. 

Finally, I should say that if you 
have fought in the division before, it 
would be wise to make certain that 
when the next time comes, everyone 
will feel that you have used the inter- 
vening years to equip yourself person- 
ally still better for the job which you 
are asking to be allowed to undertake. 


Shrewsbury’s Fine Labour Hall 


By G. H. WILLIAMS 
(Secretary, Shrewsbury D.L.P.) 


Much could be written of the debt 
the Labour Movement in Shropshire 
owes the late James Kent Morris. In 
this rural county—truly one of the 
backward areas—the example set by 
this pioneer member of the I.L.P., his 
practical and continued interest after 
attaining considerable wealth, will long 
be remembered by all who knew him. 

He shared the enthusiasm of his 
namesake, William Morris, for the work 
of the craftsmen, and it is of his out- 
standing creation—the Morris Hall, of 
which I now write. 

The “Bellstone” Hall—as it was first 
called (after the ancient boundary 
stone discovered on the site) was com- 
pleted in 1933. The main hall, hold- 
ing 250, is in fourteenth century design. 
Its base is of red sandstone, taken from 
Owen’s Mansion, the original building 
on the site. Upon this foundation the 
remainder of the building is of solid 
oak framing, the panels being filled in 
with old style, hand-made multi- 
coloured bricks. 


400-Year-Old Beams 

The heavy oak mullion windows, like 
the other timber and “bull’s-eye” glass, 
came from old demolished buildings. 
For example, some of &he beams are 
known to have done service in Lymore 


Hall, Montgomery, for over 400 years. 
The barrelled shaped roof and the in- 
terior decorations are of uneven plaster 
work with elaborate motifs, and the 
roof is covered with hand-made 
Broseley tiles. 


Imitating old custom, the designer 
created the rest of the block in six- 
teenth century style, giving the impres- 
sion of later additions to the original 
building. This block comprises a five- 
roomed flat for the steward, a secre- 
tary’s office, and a smaller meeting 
room accommodating 60 people. There 
is also a well-built kitchen, equipped 
for serving light refreshments. 


Other interesting features are the 
dwarf sandstone walls outside, which 
came from the home of Charles Dar- 
win; the carved oak barge boards and 
door of the porch, and the porch floor, 
laid out in the style of Roman tiling. 
The open fireplace in the large hall, 
with its basket grate and irons, fire- 
back and tongs, together with the 
hand-wrought iron lanterns adapted 
for electrical fittings are also of 
interest. 


Duties of Trustees 
Recognising the responsibilities in- 
volved in caring for such a building, 
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“jJ.K.”, as we knew him, created a 
Trust, with himself as chairman until 
his death in 1935. The Trustees, chosen 
by him, and their successors chosen by 
the remaining trustees, must be loyal 
members of the Party who have stood 
the test of time. Their responsibilities 
include the upkeep of the building, 
maintenance of adequate funds for that 
purpose, and the disbursement of any 
surplus to the Shrewsbury Labour 
Party, with power to make grants to 
other constituencies in Shropshire on 
the occasion of a Parliamentary elec- 
tion. 

They must also ensure that, so far 
as is compatible with the foregoing 
conditions, that the Party have first 
call on the use of the hall. Despite 
many heavy calls, including the pay- 
ment of death duties, the Trustees 
were able to make modest grants to 
the Oswestry and Ludlow Divisions at 
the 1945 election. 


Members’ Evening 


As the membership and_ strength 
of the Party increases, so will its use 
of the hall, Conversely, outside lettings 
will decrease. Plans at the moment 
include a weekly ‘members’ evening,” 
when there will be a variation of social, 
educational and propaganda efforts. 


This weekly evening will be in addition 
to any spontaneous functions arranged 
by Ward Parties, etc. (The central 
position of the hall makes it convenient 
for several wards to use.) 

The provision of this hall was un- 
doubtedly the biggest single factor 
contributing to the continuity of acti- 
vity by the Shrewsbury Party. Only 
those members who have experienced 
the misery of struggling to keep a 
party together in such an area can 
fully appreciate the boon of a per- 
manent “home.” 

Limited Space prevents really 
adequate description of the Morris Hall 
—so re-named by George Lansbury 
when he unveiled an oak memorial 
panel to “J.K.” JT cannot do better than 
to quote its inscription : — 


“JAMES KENT MORRIS 


“A noble citizen of Shrewsbury who 
led a singularly active life, earnest in 
purpose and great of heart. His public 
spirit. and his admiration of the 
builders’ arts and crafts are evidenced 
by the erection of this hall, which he 
opened on March 2nd, 1933. 

““There is yet a time of rest in store 
for the world when mastery has 
changed into fellowship.’ — William 
Morris.” 


AN ELECTORAL CONUNDRUM 


Chertsey Sets a Poser 


By CAPT. A. H. BROOKS 
(Secretary, Chertsey District L.L.P.) 


An interesting point of law in con- 
nection with local Council elections 
has arisen as a result of the nomination 
of one of our sitting Labour councillors, 
who is due to retire on rotation in 
April, 1947, and who resides in the new 

ard. 

The question which arises is: Is tt 
necessary for him to resign his seat 
on the Council prior to nomination in 
order to obtain a valid nomination? 

The only reference to plural nomina- 


MORTON’S FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS, 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices. 
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tions in the Local Government Act, 
1933, appears to be contained in the 
Second Schedule, Part I, Section 8 
(page 194). This was a new section in- 
serted in the Act with the obyious 
intention of doing away with a prac- 
tice, becoming common prior to 1933, 
of a candidate being nominated for 
several wards, thus causing, if elected 
in more than one ward, an unnecessary 
casual vacancy. 

The writer took the view that this 
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section referred to simultaneous elec- 
tions in several wards at the same time, 
so that if in this case a sitting coun- 
cillor did not have to resign until and 
unless elected in the new ward the 
spirit of the Section would be upheld. 


Scottish Precedent 

The following information was 
obtained through the National Agents’ 
Department of our Party at Transport 
House : — 

“Arnold’s ‘Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations’ notes that in Scotland it 
has been held, following the Court of 
Appeal in the Bangor case, that 
a councillor sitting for one ward may 
be elected councillor for another 
ward; his old office becoming vacant 
either upon his acceptance of his new 
seat or upon his formal resignation of 
his old one. It was not necessary to 
decide which. (Marwock v. Gibson, 
1902, 5 F.154.) 

“This reference to the Bangor case 
is that in R. v. Bangor Corporation, 
1886, the Court of Appeal held that 
an alderman may be elected a coun- 
cillor, vacating his seat as alderman 
upon acceptance of his new _ office. 
There does not appear to be any case 
law relating to a similar position in 
England, but it is presumed that the 
Scottish precedent would hold good 
for English interpretation as it would 
be based upon the general assump- 
tions of electoral law. 

“As a contributory point there can 
be cited the fact that the chairman of 
a District Council, who while not an 
elected councillor, is a member of the 
Council, may contest an election in a 
ward and that his chairmanship, which 
maintains him as a member of the 
Council, does not lapse and he is still a 
member of the Council while contesting 
the election. A legal opinion given in 
the ‘Local Government Chronicle,’ of 
June 29th, 1946, states that on this view 
no steps need be taken by him to resign 
his chairmanship before he is nomin- 
ated for candidature.” 


Clerk’s Appeal 


It is understood that the clerk of the 
local Council sought an opinion from 
the Urban District Councils’ Associa- 
tion on the matter, which was to the 
following effect: —“There is nothing to 
prevent the councillor from being 
nominated as a candidate for the new 
ward and being elected. If he is elected 


he will then at once resign his member- 
ship of the Council for the existing 
ward and his resignation will become 
effective immediately he hands it to 
you. The declaration of his election 
for the new ward and his resignation 
from the old ward would be almost 
simultaneous.” 

The clerk of the Council has advised, 
therefore, that an existing councillor 
may be nominated and elected without 
previously resigning his existing mem- 
bership of the Council for the old ward. 

This point may be of use, at some 
future time, to other of our Party secre- 
taries and election agents, and it is in 
this hope that the writer has set out 
this particular case. 

It may well be that some readers will 
ask why try to transfer from one seat to 
another now, instead of waiting until 
next April in the ordinary way of rota- 
tion. The point is that, at the present 
time, rotation of the retirement of 
councillors is governed by the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, 1945, until 
the position created by the six years of 
war has been put on to its old basis, 
when it will once again be governed 
by Section 68 of the 1933 Act. 

If this particular councillor is 
elected in the new ward and a by- 
election caused in his present ward, 
it will have the effect of causing one of 
our opponents, who is due to retire in 
1948, to do so in April, 1947, and 
another due to retire in April, 1949, 
to do so in April, 1948. Politically a 
very good move! 


(Continued from page 19.) 
secure that every member of the 
branch, so far as practicable, receives a 
copy of such notice, and shall supply a 
copy to any member at his request. The 
Executive Committee shall provide the 
Secretary of each branch with a number 
of notices sufficient for this purpose.” 
Future Policy 

The Joint Committee has reviewed 
the developments in Trade Union 
political activity rendered necessary 
by the existence of a Labour Govern- 
ment, and the far-reaching legislation 
now being placed upon the Statute 
Book. Later on it will issue advice 
to the Trade Unions on ways and 
means to provide them with resources 
large enough to enable them to fulfil 
their own respective parts in the great 
Socialised industries. 
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Unions and the Political Levy 


The New Position Outlined 


Here are extracts from a_ circular 
addressed to Trade Unions by a joint- 
committee of the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party and repre- 
sentatives of Trade Unions appointed for 
the purpose of considering matters arising 
from the Repeal of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927. 

The Joint Committee, consisting of 
the Finance and General Purposes Sub- 
Committee of the Labour Party and 
representative Trade Unionists ap- 
pointed by a Conference at Dennison 
House, London, on the 29th March, 
1946, has met to consider the effect of 
the repeal of the above-mentioned Act 
on the political rules of Trade Unions. 
In particular it has given consideration 
to the recent circular sent to Trade 
Unions by the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. 

_ The Joint Committee is of opinion 

that Trade Unions should, in the first 

place, carry out any alteration in their 
present political rules rendered neces- 
sary by the Trade Disputes and Trade 
Unions Act, 1946. If this piece of 
work is undertaken by itself it will 
enable all Trade Unions to put their 
rules in compliance with the Trade 
Union Act, 1913, with the least possible 
trouble and delay. As the Act of 1946 
became law on the 22nd May, 1946, and 
as that Act insists that the necessary 
amendments must be approved by the 

Chief Registrar within a period of six 

months from that date, it will be appre- 

ciated that unless the amendments have 
been adopted, and approved by that 

Officer by the 22nd November, Unions 

‘may find themselves without the neces- 

sary authority to engage in_ political 

activities or to spend money thereon. 

Fortunately the essential amend- 
ments for the single purpose of comply- 
ing with the Act of 1913 only number 

‘two. They are:— 

(a) The substitution of the first para- 
graph of Rule 3 of the new model 
rules issued by the Chief Regts- 
trar for the same numbered para- 
graph in the old model rules. 
This change substitutes contract- 
ing-out for contracting-in. — * 

(b) The second change is provided 
for in Rule 7 of the new model 
rules. Unlike the Act of 1927, 


the Act of 1913 does not require 
a Trade Union to levy its mem- 
bers for political fund purposes, 
although there is nothing in the 
latter Act that prevents the im- 
position of a levy if a Union so 
desires. It will be noticed that 
Rule 7 has alternative clauses. 
Under the first, money may be 
transferred from other funds of 
the Union to the Political Fund 
at the rate of so much per mem- 
ber, coupled with the relief of 
those members who contract-out. 
Under the second alternative a 
Union may adopt the levy prin- 
ciple upon those members of the 
Union who do not contract-out. 
We understand that the adop- 
tion of either of the above alter- 
natives will be accepted by the 
Chief Registrar as an alteration 
of rules made in compliance with 
the terms of the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, 1940. 
The above amendments to comply 
with the Act of 1913 can be carried 
into effect by the Executive Committees 
of Trade Unions without reference to 
conferences or to membership. This 
power is given to the Executive Com- 
mittees by the Schedule of the Act of 
1946. The Joint Committee strongly 
recommends Executive Committees to 
undertake the power now vested in 
them for this single purpose. 


Notice of Exemption 


The Joint Committee has been 
requested to advise on what steps must 
be taken to give notice to members of 
Trade Unions that they are free to 
apply for exemption from the payment 
of contributions to the Political Fund. 
The answer is to be found in the second 
paragraph of Rule 3 above mentioned, 
which reads as follows :— 

“Such notice shall be published in 
such manner, whether in the Union’s 
journal or report or otherwise, as 
notices are usually given by the Union 
or its branches to its members, and 
shall also be posted up and kept posted 
up for at least twelve months in a con- 
spicuous place, accessible to members, 
at the office or meeting place of each 
branch of the Union, and the Secretary 
of each branch shall take steps to 

(Continued on previous page.) 
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